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BROWNING and ITALIAN ART. 


Condensing- Browning- is but mad work, the poem is its own 
best interpreter; and no word of it can be omitted without 


I would say, beware of thinking that Browning any more 
than Shakespeare, speaks through his characters. It is not 
difficult for us to see that Fra Lippo is no nearer the truth 
than the prior. The truth lies in the harmony of man’s three- 
fold needs— with the prior the spirit usurps, with Fra Lippo 
the sensations. The forces of evil are apparent. Restraint 
is the token of highest genius. The beauty of creation throws 
its glow on Fra Angelico s picture yet he kneels as he paints. 
Fra Angelico loved colour doubtless as deeply as Fra Lippo, 
but it was a means to an end ; once again his power lay 


in restraint. 

Now, of restraint, the men of the Renaissance were devoid. 
Pleasure, superabundant joy at life. This life — this life is 
good enough for me ! was the cry. The poem speaks of the 
endless desire for enjoyment, of the exquisite taste, of the 
revolt against all that was not graceful, conventional or 
mysterious of the men of the Renaissance. 

In a word, and that Dr. Wescott’s — 

“Fra Lippo is right in the assertion of the divine glory of 
man and of nature. He is wrong in that he overlooks the 
reality of its corruption.” 


for Note: — Nicolo Pisano, 12061278; Cimabue. 1240-1302; Giotto, 1276-1336; 
Margaritone Arezzo, 1236-1313; Pollajolo, 1329-1398; Taddeo Gaddi, 1300-1366; 
Lippino, 1464-1504; Sandro Botticelli, 1446-1510; Ghilandajo, 1489-1498 ; Ghiberti, 
' 3 ® •- T 455 5 Fra Lippo Lippi, 1412-1469; Andrea Del Sarto, 1487-1531. 


( 7 'p be continued). 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. 

By M. Carta Sturge. 

Part II. 

[Continued from page 348). 

IN the June number we were discussing the best means of 
gaining a child s attention in so far as it is given involun- 
tarily. To-day we propose to treat the subject of Attention 
so far as it has to do with effort of will, is voluntary. 

But before doing so it would be well to clear up a confusion 
which often exists in the mind as to what we mean by will. 
There is nothing more common than to confound will with 
desire , and to regard them as identical, because what we 
desire to have we usually will to have, so that when desire 
acts, will acts also, and they seem to be the same thing. 
A person who habitually obeys his impulses or desires, and 
never attempts to restrain them by self-control, always lets 
his will blindly obey his desires, and to such a degree that 
he is unconscious of his will as being anything separate from 
his desire. Such a will, never exerting itself so as to cross 
the desires, is, from want of use, a poor, feeble, atrophied 
thing, as weak and flabby as an unused muscle. No wonder 
its owner is scarcely conscious of its existence as something 
separated from and not to be confounded with Desire ; still 
less is he conscious of it as something that should be able to 
be master over them. It is like the rudder of a boat which 
nobody is holding, but which just moves with the current 
and lets the direction of the boat be at the mercy of circum- 
stances, of every wind and wave. 

But let such a person resolve that he will try to lead a life 
°f self-mastery, and control any desires that may be wrong, 
and he will become conscious for the first time that his will, 
°r that power by which he can inhibit or try to control the 
desires, is a something, whatever it may be, which is quite 
different from the power of desire, but he will also find that 
after long disuse, his power of crossing his desires is almost 
n ’l, and that he has an exceedingly difficult task before him 
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the psychology of attention. 


: fhp means to persevere in developing his will-power 0r 
self-control — a thing which should have been gradually 

de To ' Xttratehow apt we are to confound will-power with 
desire I need only quote some words, much to the point, 
uttered in the late P.N.E.U. Conference, when the President, 
in one of her able addresses, spoke of the mistake so frequently 
made by nursemaids, who will often say : Master So-and-so 

has such a strong will, it is impossible to manage him ; 
whatever he sets his heart upon, that he insists on having, 
he will cry till he gets it.” Now this does not necessarily, 
as was then pointed out, mean that the child has a strong 
will at all ; it most likely means that he has a particularly 
weak and undeveloped one, and that he is the obedient slave 


of very strong desires, and that all around him, by yielding 
to him, are doing their best to make him still more the 
slave of his strong desires, and still more will-less. It is a 
case, as one psychologist puts it, “ not of his possessing iron 
will, but iron impulse, an impulse which there is no quieting 
until it is obeyed and satisfied.” The really strong-willed 
child is the one who will cease his clamour for a thing on 
being told that he may not have it He wills to desire that 
thing no longer, or to let the desire, if he still feels it, not 
dominate him, and with quiet self-control turns his attention 
to some other interest. 

Self-controlled people are so much less clamorous than 
others that the operation of commanding the desire is almost 
invisible, another reason for blinding people to the power 
of will, so that the strong will of the obedient child is over- 
looked, But it is obedient because it is strong-willed, and 
ceases to let its desires clamour for what he may not have. 

Desire is so evident, will is so quiet. Even psychologists 
o ten strangely confound the two, and for an evident reason, 
namely, that they both come under the head of Volition in 
e classified study of the mind, volition covering all forms 
w ich the tendency to action shews itself. Mind has 
e studied under three aspects, so intimately blended that 
y must not be divided off into separate faculties, the fit^ 
t v k 1 lat °f Cognition, or, Knowing, which has to do wit 
thprrf^ru rece * vm g impressions and learning to know 
en every impression received causes more or l esS 
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a feeling of pleasure or pain, agreeableness or disagreeable- 
ness, and this Feeling makes the second aspect. Every feeling 
gives rise to a tendency to Action , makes us desire or not 
desire a thing, will to have it or will not have it, and so to 
act accordingly, and this third aspect is called Volition or 
willing, and includes both desire and impulse as well as will, 
and the use of the word in this wide sense tends to mislead 
and make confusion between will and desire, as both being 
a part of volition. If, instead of volition or willing, we call 
this third division of mental processes tendency to action, 
or as some do (donation, some confusion would be spared, and 
we could reserve the word Volition for will-power as opposed 
to desire. 

It is with will proper we have to do when we come to the 
subject of voluntary attention. It is desire that comes into 
play in the case of involuntary attention, when something 
having attracted us, we desire to attend, and do so without 
effort of will. To give voluntary attention is to attend to 
something which does not attract us, and how difficult this is 
to many children every teacher in the schoolroom knows. 
How are we to get it to withdraw its attention from the 
attractive, and concentrate it upon the unattractive, or what 
is to him for the present uninteresting? Some would solve 
the problem by saying, “ Don’t give him the unattractive, 
the uninteresting ; present everything to him as a game 
which will attract,” but, as we pointed out last time, although 
in a large degree such gamesome learning is by all means 
desirable, if the child were never taught to attend by effort 
of will, he would be atrophied in will-power and incapable 
of drudgerv and soon go to fill the ranks of the ne er-do- 
weels. For this purpose it is highly important that some of 
his lessons should not be given as a game, that some should 
not be put before him in so highly digested a form that there 
is no occasion for him to develop digesting powers of his 
own, that some should be presented as real difficulties which 
ho is to overcome by his own prowess — his own power of 
concentrated thought as far as may be, as was well put before 
us by Canon Lyttelton at the conference the other day, who 
mentioned as lamentable how six bo^ s out of seven, tor want 
of early training in concentrated effort, always succumbed 
before a difficult passage of the classics. The seventh boy 
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Will somehow hammer it out. Why not train the other si* w 
that they may be able to hammer out a difficulty ? And w e 
can hardly begin too early to help a child to be able to pup 
itself together, and make the effort to attend to the un- 
attractive— to the difficult. And is it likely that we can do 
this by teaching them, as some advocate, only through 
their likes r ” 

In an effort of concentration the will has a double task. I t 
has to inhibit or stop by control the desire to attend to some- 
thing that is attractive and pleasurable, whilst it has also to 
insist on attending to the unattractive. The birds are singing 
perhaps, the sun is shining, and all sorts of out-door delights 
are attracting the attention of the child at the time that he 
should be persevering with some troublesome difficulty in his 
lessons. We all know the liability to being distracted by 
other sights and sounds than those we should be attending to. 
The first thing is to withdraw the attention from that which 
interests it, to inhibit a desire that must at the moment not 
be satisfied. To teach this is a work that should begin in the 
nursery. How, when a child clamours for something it must 
not have, are we to induce it to leave off desiring the forbidden 
thing: It was well said at the conference the other day, we 

can do this by attracting its attention to something else, dis- 
placing one desire by giving it another desire, a plan well 
known to the wise nurse or mother. But this is not all that is 
needed, for there is little effort of will in leaving the desire for 
one thing because another more attractive thing is presented. 

nis is still teaching the child only according to its likes, 
excellent in degree, but not enough ; for how will the child 
o in managing his desires when there is no one at hand to 
uggest a counter attraction r He needs to learn to make 
s e ort, to inhibit a forbidden impulse when, not only is 
wh 6 n ° a * ten ^ ant P res ent to change his desire for him, but 
n ° °^ er thing in the world seems so attractive to him 
ver ^ P art ' cu ^ ar thing that he desires now, for it is of the 
th ; ^ es ’ re that the thing we want now is the only 

attrarv ' 6 aV ° an ^ ^ es * re for at this moment. All other 

tion ic ° n • seem ' n the face of wffiatever particular attrac- 

Dassin ;r; tU : g °^ r ^ es * re at this particular instant. If I arT1 
andunatf 6 ^ on &tng for open-air and exercise now, how dull 
ractive will seem to me my best beloved books before 
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the desire for going out. How listlessly I turn away from 
them. And so it is in the face of any strong desire. Counted 
attractions then will not always do it. No, it has to be will' 
that mysterious thing will, so silent, s0 invisible and intangible' 
that no psychologist can give any real account of it, and y« 
SO potent that with practice „ can dominate and control he 
most passionate desires. I, lies i„ the S pi ritual re „ ion on * 

plane deeper than that of the desires, and from thU point of 
vantage it can either blindly yield to the desires and be led 

by them, or it can, guided by higher ideals, exert itself against 
them and become master of them. 

As the desires are roused by the presentation of attractive 
things, so the will can be brought into play by motive • the 
former are mostly excited by things on the plane of the 
senses, the latter can be brought into play by ideal presenta- 
tions or moral motives. And the important thing in teaching 
children to exercise their will is to supply powerful motives 
high ideal aims, after which the will will strain, no matter 
how seductively the desires may be working in an opposite 
direction, if the child has been carefully trained from the 
beginning to give heed to the promptings of higher ideals 
and not to let them be drowned and lost sight of in the 
clamour of its sensuous desires. To teach, then, a child to 
concentrate its attention, it must be given a motive or idea. 
And this is easier than appears, for children come easily 
under the rule of an idea. They are often dominated by them. 
We all know how eagerly a child will press forward through 
great difficulties in the pursuit of some idea that he has taken 
into his head. What drudgery will not small boys go through, 
what fatigue and perseverance in digging, for instance, a 
cave if they happen to have been bitten with the idea that 
they are pirates or cave-men ? We are all dominated by 
some ruling idea for which, we are ready to sacrifice much, 
and children are particularly susceptible to the influence of 
an idea. What we need to do is to supply them with good 
ideas, noble ideals, giving them motive power for making a 
moment’s effort, until by degrees and practice the will 
becomes accustomed to exerting itself and quickly takes its 
place, not only in ruling and controlling the desires, but 
often by changing the desires and making them run in good 

channels. 
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For There^s nothing more rewarding than an effort of win, 
heeattse no sooner, as a rule, have we made, for instance, an 
effort by concentration on an umnterest.ng task than our 
!ffort is rewarded by finding it interesting. The American 
psychologist, James, is of opinion that we never need 
r j _ \\n 1 1 -nnwftl* for loner 


concentrate our attention by will-power for long together, 
so quickly does it call the involuntary power of attention 
to its aid, so that voluntary attention and involuntary act 
together and work into each other’s hands. For supposing 
that by an effort of will we turn our attention to some new 
and as yet distasteful subject— something we have kept putting 
off and postponing upon one excuse and another— until at last 
we pull ourselves together and with a strong effort turn our 
attention to the distasteful subject. No sooner have we done 
so and worked at it for a little bit than, on being attended to, 
the subject begins to display before us the wealth of interest 
that lies wrapped up in almost everything. As soon as this 
happens we are attracted, our attention is drawn and inter- 
ested, and focusses itself involuntarily upon the subject, 
exertion of will being for the present unnecessary. Presently, 
again, there is a new nut to be cracked on the subject, our 
involuntary attention flags, interest has ceased, and now 
again we can only attend by a fresh effort of will, to be 
rewarded once more by the opening out again of fresh interest 
in the subject as we pursue it. And so even in attending for 
hours with, perhaps, great concentration to some very difficult 
subject, James considers, and probably rightly, that only a 
small part of that time has really made a large demand 
upon the will-power, so continually has the involuntary 
power of attention come to the aid of the voluntary. Let 
anyone try to examine, after a prolonged time of concen- 
tration on one stiff study, his state of mind throughout the 
process, and I think he will arrive at James’ opinion, and will 
allow that we have a very interesting instance of “ virtue 
rewarded.” It is “ le premier pas qui coute ” in this as in 
other matters. 

There are, however, some special kinds of drudgery * n 
which the kindly aid of the involuntary attracting of atten- 
tion will not act. And this is the case in monotonous 
occupations which are real and unmistakable drudgery, 
sue as constant counting of figures, or doing the same 
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mechanical thing over and over again, something whkh will 
not open out resh points of interest, however much we 
devote ourselves to it. Then the effort of will-power must 
be much more prolonged unless it be something that can be 
done quite mechanically, leaving the mind free to roam 
But drudgery of this sort is undoubtedly very fatiguing, and 
a person who can give hours of concentrated attention to a 
more or less distasteful study will break down exhausted at 
the end of an hour’s perseverance in, say, addressing a few 
thousand circulars. But the cultivation of the habit of 
persevering with monotonous and uninteresting work is 
nevertheless most important, and trains the will almost more 
than anything, and fits for success in after life. A little 
daily attention to the drudgery of Latin declensions and 
verbs, or the multiplication table, does a child no harm ; 
on the contrary, within proper limits, is invaluable in its 
training power. It is often argued that these bits of drudgery 
do not develop the reasoning powers, as some interesting 
and attractive lesson in history or the common objects of 
nature will do. Quite true, but then we need to train other 
things as well as the reasoning power ; we want to bring 
out the power of sticking to a thing though we may not 
like it, the power of controlling our attention and our 
impulses, the power of plodding along with that part of every 
subject, however interesting, which is dull and mechanical 
and without which proficiency can be attained in no art and 
no profession. We want to train the child all round, and 
for this purpose we must employ all sorts of lessons — I might 
almost say use something of every method of teaching ; yes, 
even bring in some of the old-fashioned methods to aid our 
new-fashioned views and complete them, taking example by 
voluntary attention, which does not despise calling the very 
inferior power of involuntary attention to its aid. 


(To be continued .) 



